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POET’S PRECEDENT 


HEN he exclaimed, “There is nothing new under the sun,” the 
seer doubtless included errors in a generalization which nat- 
urally of itself needs some interpretation before it can be admitted as an 
absolute truth. There is, for instance, nothing new in typographical 
mistakes although at no particular time in history may we have had that 
one which changed into an Emily Post the farmer who shot his four 
children “to keep them from staring.” The point is that in kind at 
least we can readily find precedent for any error or offense we choose to 
perpetrate. If we wish to believe in devil worship, we can point to many 
before us who did; if we wish to horsewhip an editor, we can at least at- 
tempt to justify such action by citing other editors who were horse- 
whipped; if we wish to murder the King’s English, we can discover many 
who have and do. But by what manner of logic can we condone what 
we do solely on the ground that it has been done before? 

Some one once wrote that errors, consciously or unconsciously made 
by great and honored poets, have had disastrous after effects. This can 
only be because those who came after them did not show proper dis- 
crimination in what was imitated or followed. We have incalculably 
valuable lessons to learn from our great heritage of poetry but we cannot 
afford slavishly to learn the bad with the good. Yet, strangely enough, 
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an appeal to such precedent is frequently made by those who are loudest 
in proclaiming the past has nothing to teach us. We recall a conversa- 
tion with a “free-as-free” poet who attempted to excuse his rhymes be- 
cause Crashaw had employed them. He completely overlooked the facts 
that he was writing in the twentieth century and Crashaw in the seven- 
teenth; and that the difference of three centuries had a great deal to do 
with the matter. Usage frequently converts legitimate into illegitimate 
practice as well as vice versa. 

We have noted with some amusement that even poetry published 
in SPIRIT has been cited to justify errors. Whereas we do seek perfec- 
tion, we have in no wise indicated the belief that every poem in SPIRIT 
is letter perfect. Our concern has placed emphasis on the soul of poetry 
and where a poem has been so extraordinarily good in the fundamentals 
we have not permitted a detail of imperfect rhyme, phrase inversion or 
other technical flaw to militate against its publication. The poem then 
appears not in condonation of the flaw but despite it. 

There are, however, practices excellent in their age which are sterile 
and artificial in this. A poet may write if he chooses—we ourselves find 
little reason for his doing so—in the style of past periods but, unless he is 
doing so, their stylistic peculiarities should be avoided. Shakespeare 
wrote “And yellow leaves, or few, or none do hang” in a day when “do” 
as an auxiliary verb was in frequent use; yet now a poet would justly 
be accused of inserting “do” merely to fill out his meter. Because the 
past participle was frequently accented then, Shakespeare could rhyme 
“astonished” with “dead”; the poet today, if he does the same, opens 
himself to the charge of artificiality. ‘Methinks,” ‘“‘ope” and “o’er” 
can be found scattered throughout classic poetry but usage has changed. 
With that change has come their abandonment as well as that of the 
formal third person verbs—dost, hast, seest—and the second person 
singular except in very rare and special instances. One could fill out the 
catalogue but our point here is to demonstrate that the argument that 
there is precedent for such practice is really no argument at all. 

It can be noted that the examples we have used are concerned en- 
tirely with style which also embraces technique. When we advocate 
the encouragement of the traditional, it should not be inferred that we 
advocate the adoption of the minutiz of traditionalist poetry. More 
specifically we maintain that we have lessons to learn from the past; 
that their learning is a necessary part of the equipment of a poet, no 
matter how “modern” or “radical” he may wish to be; and that when 
we consider the fundamental essence of poetry, the great poems of the 
past cannot be wrong. 
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AND NOW... 


My love for you was a thrush’s song, 
Surprising, delicate, shy. 

But you were afraid of its lilting notes 
For the bird was hid from your eye. 


My love for you was a sunrise flung 
Across all the heavens in flame; 

But you were afraid of its brilliant hues, 
For you knew not whence they came. 


My love for you was a springtime breeze, 
Cloud-scudding, over the plain; 

But to you every breeze, every playful wind 
Seemed to presage a hurricane. 


You have tamed my love to your tame heart’s need, 
And now you will never fear; 
But the song and the color and cloud ships are gone 
As the days of a vanished year. 
RUTH MARY FOX. 


PARTING 


Now by the stars that smile upon us here 

I break the bond and sue for my release. 

Here I renounce you with renouncement clear 

And choose between my passion and my peace. 
Oh, well I know that inconsiderate day 

Will storm the battlements this choice has built, 

Yet with a sword that all assault shall stay 

I stand unshaken, hand upon the hilt. 

Rapture is brief, yes, even in your arms, 

Passion is peace for such a little while, 

Here let us still all ultimate alarms 

And seal this last estrangement with a smile. 

Ere this moon wanes I shall forget you quite— 

Forget you—as the blind forget the light! 

MARGARET HUGHES. 
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RESURRECTION 


Thick, thick dark is the night, 

Loud with the quiet of death: 

Shamed I go in the night— 

Stumbling and weary for breath. 

Shamed and hidden of face 

I crawl to weep my own— 

And lo! there are stars in that place, 

And an angel-wing on the stone. 
FORREST LATIMER. 


ON THINKING OF RUSSIA 


Beauty is never banished, only bides 
Wakening desire of her. Fearless she hides 


Garbed in their fashion who forget her face, 
Pitying the sad half-wisdom of the race; 


Content to catch a furtive, hungry glance, 
Follow the wind and wheat that still will dance. 


For even beyond the crimson, hostile wall, 
The wind and wheat will dance, the still snows fall. 


So must some girl, who never has been gay, 
Look wistfully at apple trees in May; 


And she whose lullaby was never sung 
Envy the beast that still may love its young. 


And these, so few, will keep the tenuous flame, 
Pass on the ancient secret of her name. 


Wits, hunger-sharp, will pierce the drab disguise, 
Fathom the depthless secret of her eyes, 


And, “Foolish ones, my children,” she will say, 
“I have been close beside you to this day.” 
MARY CONSTANCE FOWLER. 
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NONE SO BLIND... 


Beware the deepening rut of the accustomed: 

Its sides may grow to walls that shut out truth; 

And only fools will walk therein and think them 

The brave horizons that they glimpsed in youth. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


TO FEAR 


By this body’s lonely ark 

Through the daylight and the dark 
You have kept your vigil well, 
Archangelic sentinel. 


Long ago in secret moods 
Of my boyhood solitudes 
Dimly I could feel the care 
Of your hand upon my hair. 


Limbs that ventured, rashly brisk, 
Out upon the roads of risk, 
Tamed their truant enterprise 
To the caution in your eyes. 


When these senses five caught fire 
At the dawnrise of desire, 
Touches of your frosty wing 
Cooled their sullen smoldering. 


Dark companion of my path, 
Whisper still some hint of wrath 
Lest these rebel fervors slip 
Reins of grace and guardianship. 


When this strength, less proudly nerved, 
Droops, the dread subpoena served, 
Stand beside me at my bier, 
Bodyguard of holy fear. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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LATE VISITOR 


The charwoman laid down her mop. 
The office clock waited 
With hands abated. 
Strange, she should stop 
Resurgently drop 
The slippery soap. 
Why should she kneel 
Vised, like steel? 
Her smile was silly 
And set. The stilly 
Silence was unbroken, 
No word was spoken; 
Yet, strange rustling proved 
Soft shadows moved— 
Listened to catch 
An opened latch. 
Tensely there surged 
Pity for her 
Whose life had hedged 
A twisted banister. 
And He who passed the scrubbed marble stair 
Left no footprint there. 
CLARA HYDE. 


DEVON WALLS 


I think that Frost would like a Devon wall, 
Blooming with campion and pennywort, 
With crevices where foxgloves shoot up tall 
And ivy drips down on the burrowed dirt 

Of rabbit warrens. Years and years ago 
These stones were laid by honest patient hand 
To stand the summer sun, the winter snow, 
Part of the calm resistance of the land. 

Til slowly, through long waiting and duress 
The very stones have brought forth loveliness. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 
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LIMITATIONS 


Words I can pattern 
Row after row. 

How to plan a snowflake 
I do not know. 


I can fashion raiment 
For me, for you, 
But to clothe a pansy 
What can I do? 


I can plant a garden, 

Set its paths with care. 
Who will tell a dawn wind 
To wander there? 


I can fly forever 
Where my love may be 
And no bird, no thought can 
Follow me! 
SISTER M. MADELEVA. 


TESTAMENT 


With eyes too bitter-wet to see 
Then shall we call Spring’s legacy 
A bird entangled in the wind 

And brittle leaves clung to a tree? 


Of tattered hopes we can devise 
A beggar dress, and improvise 
A lamentation that will match 
The melancholy of the skies. 


Out-countenancing by this art 
The hypocrite’s unstudied part 
With sorrow spilt upon our face 
And memory misered in our heart. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 
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GETHSEMANE 


When some phantom of a soul within the sod 
Chaliced to catch the precious Wine of Grace, 
When evil crushed the very Heart of God— 
My sins betray me: I was in that place. 
But, Jesus, when the angel of Thy comfort, 
Uplifting all Thy anguish, tore the night, 
The great and little loves this hour had borne Thee 
Released upon the years a sea of light. 
Therefore, O Jesus, do I dare 
Remind Thee: I was there. 

SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 


INVITATION TO A CRICKET 


Bold musician of the grass and night, 
Cheerful rowdy, austere hermit, lout! 

I must have your den of secret out; 

From what rock or leaf you spread delight. 


Hearth awaits the artist—you may find 
Orchestra for singing never done; 
And enthralled, an audience of one; 
Enter, Sir, we have a mutual mind. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


AT EVENING 


Soft, fading twilight, and the evening hush; 

Our supper over, and the lights turned dim, 
He threw himself upon the couch relaxed, 

As if the long day’s care had dropped from him. 


Eyes shut, hands crossed, “‘Just forty winks,” he smiled. 
(How young his forehead, with those fallen strands! ) 
Still guarding fast his sleep, I tiptoed by, 
To smooth the afghan—and uncross his hands. 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 
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LOVE OF CHRIST 


Long have I known a dumb swell 
In my soul like the sea’s tide, 
(When on the dark skies You as the white moon ride), 
Too deep to tell. 


Now through the night my soul’s sea 
Shimmers the light You cast; 
But what the tide-rise then, when You in the Dawn at last 
Shall sink in me? 


BROTHER HAROLD AMBROSE, F.S.C. 


OPHELIA 


Too frail and tender was Shakespeare’s daughter, 
Too sad—she sought her sleep in a waterbed. 

I stare at her like some small lad 

Afraid to move lest he awake the dead. 


Drowned (in a whirlpool of emotion) she lay— 
Lily white afloat on ocean tide, 

Her driven hair drenched in sea spray; 

Her head halved in foam waves toss aside. 


Her salted lips are doors shut on the tomb 

Of breath. Her slim, subtle, haunting smile, in doom 
Wears the paradox of things—life—love—death— 
The pyrrhic victory of dreams and tears. 


Her ears are coiled, scalloped shells ringing 

With sound—magic music finer than singing flame— 
For in the whispering waters she has found 
Hamlet’s voice forever murmuring her name. 


Her hollow eyes seem to follow the dark 
Of night, as though some phantom shadow bark sail 
Bearing her soul beyond the reach of sight 
In sombre silence on an unknown trail. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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AND IF YOU LOVE NO LONGER 


And if you love no longer, shall I sigh 
Through all my days, and seek for joy alone 
In recollecting raptures we have known, 

Recalling ecstasies that have gone by? 

You truly loved me once, I think; and I 
Gave all uncounting. If the bird has flown 
Whose singing made our Eden, shall I moan 

And beat my breast, and vainly question why? 


Or, rather, shall I stand erect and tall 
Because I have not you to lean upon, 
Amazed when eyes long blinded clearly see 
That cherished ties were fetters after all, 
That with the earthquake prison walls are down, 
That since you love no longer, I am free! 
B. Y. WILLIAMS. 


EARLY WISDOM 


I used to dress in overalls and wade 

The little brook that sang beside our house, 
Or chastened by its song sit on the lawn 

And wait for passersby. I never spoke 

Until my stern New England neighbors hailed. 
Perhaps I looked as if I wanted them 

To see me there because they often did. | 
One day a carriage stopped, and when I smiled 

At her a lovely lady called me dear 

And asked me where I left my sturdy shoes— 

As though she thought it Sunday, so I guessed, 

Or cold outside. She patted down my hair, 

Then lightly kissed my clay-stained cheek, and left. 

I always prayed that she would come again, 

And still she never passed our farmhouse door. 
Although I scrubbed my cheek and combed my hair, 
She never came again . . . I thought it strange. 
MICHAEL LARGAY. 


— 


MIRROR 


The mirror plunges through my face 
Annuls the eye, the lip, the hair, 
And I, a void and vacant space, 
At space as void and vacant, stare. 


What ghost is this within the shell 
That comes between myself and me, 
Like fractures in a silver bell 
Which interrupt the melody? 


A shadow without hand or chain, 
No flesh, no soul, no skeleton: 
Closer and closer I look in 
At death that seeds oblivion. 
RAIN ROLLINS. 


THE WEDDING GARMENT 


Having no wedding garment, 
unbidden to the feast, 

below with the beggars 

I crouched, the lame, the least. 


But He had made a wonder 

Who makes the stars shine— 

clear water for this wedding 
i had been turned to wine; 


and where it fell, flooding 

the bridegroom’s brimmed glass, 
I reached and held my hands up, 
ragged though I was. 


O miracle, O wonder— 
my cloak was drenched and dyed. 
In a wedding garment 
I danced before the bride. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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GOODBYE, OLD HOUSE 


You have been my joy, 
My refuge in adversity. 


Your sills are worn, 

Your rooms are sacred. 

About your walls 

Each shrub and tree and flower 
Grew up a part of me, 

Like that great oak tree 

That held my swing. 


The daffodils, 

The bridal wreath, 

The rows of flaming dahlias— 
I wonder if they will come back 
With each returning spring? 


Ah, let me pass from room to room 
And softly close each door again. 
ANNA BELLE WYNNE. 


NOT FROM THE LENGTH OF MILES 
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Not from the length of miles are heart-aches born, 
Not from the space of time that blocks love’s tryst; 
Paths that are trackless, lanes that are forlorn 
Matter no more than any dawning’s mist. 
Whether the hearts be beating, each to each, 

Lips lie on lips, and eyes read other eyes 

Means nothing when love’s faithfulness can reach 
And heal with future promise present sighs. 

Less than a fledgling’s flight beyond this room 

I see your lighted window mocking me— 

Were you to call my name across the gloom 

I might be in your arms immediately. 

Love may be wider than the world is wide; 

The heart is broken, living side by side. 

EDNA GOEDEN. 
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THE CLOCK 


Swing your hands in potent gesture, 
From your pulpit preach to me, 
Chide me with my calm content, Sir, 
Stir me from my lethargy. 
Time must keep its tryst with Nature 
And the grass must come back green, 
What you say is true, Oh Wise One, 
Keep me working—while I dream. 
JOHN MCCAFFREY. 


AFTER THE VERDICT 


Never is he the one 
Whose waiting heart shall know 
The utter penalty— 
The darkest blow. 4 


Justice must hold the scales, 

With her blind eyes and fair— 

Nor heed the two who stand { 
Beside him there... 


Loneliness—hidden tears— 
Shame that despairs and stings: ) 
The wife—the wondering child— 
Shall reap these things. 


And when at last he goes 

That final, bitter way, 

A shadow walks with him— 
And it is they ' 


Who are the innocent 
Whose stricken hearts shall know ‘ 
The utter penalty— 
The darkest blow. 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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SILVER SANDALS 


On their curving, rosy trees 
In the dusky room, 

Your silver sandals gathered light 
Out of the gloom. 


As my heart, seeing, 
Leapt with delight, 

My tired eyes remembered 
Lost things bright— 


Bright rain glancing 
On silvery apple boughs, 
Spider webs, silver-spun, 
In fragrant clover mows. 


Sun perch swirling 
In a silvery pool, 

A young birch growing, 
Willowy and cool. 


Surely such sandals 
Fleet Diana wore, 

Hunting in the moonlight, 
With silvery hounds before. 


And mischievous Mercury 
Bound his quivering wings 
Swiftly, securely, 
Upon such shining things. 


Now I know that Morpheus, 
Threading through the night, 

From star to star of sleep goes, 
Shod in silver light. 


As under bright stones bubbles 
A cool, sweet well, 

Surely swings in your heart 

A wild silver bell. 


__ 


With feet shod in silver 
And heart sheathed in song, 
Bright be your going, 
All your life long. 
SISTER MARY IRMA, B.V.M. 


SQUIRRELS ON THE LAWN 


Two little idols graven like old hewed stone 
Sat mute, erect, and circumspect, 

And turned their glassy eyes in vague surprise 
Upon the object that was me alone. 


Their pattering paws with sheathed claws 
Lay on each breast at rest; 
Their tails with every hair outspread 
Became a fan behind each head; 
Nor they, nor I, moved from our place ' 
Til minutes stretched like centuries in space. 
ELSIE GALBRAITH HOBEIN. 


ANNO DOMINI 1936 


... And who am I to dwell at ease in Zion 

While these, my brothers walk in sore defeat— 
Shall I not hear their cries and follow after 
Shouting a challenge down their narrowing street? 


O many there are to feed the body’s hunger, 

And some who are a roof against the rain; 

Strong men to bear the maimed from fields of battle 
And hands, white hands to bless the lowly slain. ' 


But I would strike a flame on smoldering anvils 

To fashion tools for wistful sons of toil— 

And bury the sword, hilt-deep to rust forever 

Under the fruited soil. 
SHIRLEY DILLON WAITE. 
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HARVEST LOVE SONG 


Golden now the grain, 
Bring the binder here; 
Oil each wheel and chain, 
Golden now the grain. 

On! and on again, 
Sing to whirr of gear, 
Golden now the grain, 
Bring the binder here. 


Long the windrows wend— 
Anne will be your prize: 
She waits at the end, 
Long the windrows wend. 
Toil! then back unbend, 
Gaze in shining eyes, 
Long the windrows wend— 
Anne will be your prize. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


SISTER ANGELA 


Young Sister Angela walks to the church; 
On the last step she pauses and is still. 

I look at her and see the lonely birch 

That stands against the sky on Larkin’s Hill. 
Now she goes in and I move down the street. 
I am a fool to envy her her prayer; 

I could not lose the grass beneath my feet 
Nor the cold wind that clutches at my hair. 


And Patrick waits for me beneath a sky 

Soon to be pricked with stars. I shall caress 

His dark head and be glad. What right have I 
To a hair shirt beneath a velvet dress? 

Pray, Angela, that I may be forgiven 

My never-ending compromise with Heaven. 


AGNES K. CARRUTH. 
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ONLY THE YOUNG 


Only the young with bright audacity 

Dare sing of life and trill of wonderments; 
The old have learned long since and variously 
How life unveiled imposes reticence; 


Have felt how wisdom lays upon the throat 

Stricture of fear until, irresolute 

And tremulous, the voice fails on a note, 

Hazards no further utterance and is mute. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


GO GARLANDED 


Ten thousand blossoms on the almond tree 

Chant “Spring!” and launch their petals down the air, 
But with funereal drum, how bitterly 

My heart rebukes the beauty everywhere. 


On such a day as this, sweet-leied with flowers, 
My dreams stepped forth and met returning ice. 
O Tree, this hope betrays your fragrant hours; 
To bear no fruit, decks them for sacrifice. 
DOROTHY MARIE DAVIS. 


WHEN YOU WERE HERE 


When you were here, I said: “If you should leave me, 
I'd go away, and in some strange, thronged place, 
Beguiled by other eyes, and jests, and laughter, 
I’d quite forget the mystery of your face.” 


Now you are lost, my Love, and yet I linger, 
Treading with dull, dead pain the city street 
Where once we walked. Our trysting place is calling, 
The incense of the dust is bitter-sweet. 
MARION LANG. 
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ENCHANTMENT 


Only one delicate and right 
Vibration of a sound 

Can make a lordly bridge’s might 
Crumble to the ground. 


Your soft enchantment was the same: 
For with a syllable, 
When you were whispering my name, 
All my defences fell... 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


WINDS 


Winds of the world that ever change 
Speak to us of the new and strange, 


Murmur to us of what is long 
Fallen to dust or turned to song— 


Buccaneer winds along the shore, 
Blowing salt breath in at the door; 


Pixie breezes lively and gay 
That tap the cheek and run away; 


Ghosts of wind that haunt the glooms 
Of lonely, long-forsaken rooms; 


Dancer winds amid the clover; 
Demon winds in the black cloud over; 


Sailor winds upon the seas, 
Bearing Orient mysteries; 


Sculptor winds of the desert dunes, 
Troubadour winds with evergreen tunes. 


But other winds tonight seem blowing, 
Not of the earth or its bestowing: 


_ 


Loosed out of infinity, 
Fragrant of divinity, 


By ways that mortals may not know 
They strangely come, they softly blow— 


Annunciate winds that draw apart 
The wings of the spirit, the lips of the heart. 
LYDIA B. LITTELL. 


BEFORE MORNING 


There is last bitterness before the morning, 
And the cold and frosted moon 
Has reached and grasped the living. 
No white hare, fleeing ever, 
Dare pause to ease its pain, 
Or think the fox’s ruthless hunting ceased. 
Let not the night give way ' 
Too late to the first warmth of the east. 
ETHEL-MAE HAAVE. 


HYPOCRITE 


He knew the terrible effects of sin, 

And waited for deterioration’s slow 

But ruthless change. He waited for the flow 
Of evil to surcharge his veins, begin 

To show up through his fair and youthful skin, 
And thus expose him so that all should know 
His charm was but a mist which did not show 
The filth and rottenness which lay within. 


He waited. But his youth defied the change 

So well, a ghostly hope flew through his mind. 

(Perhaps he would escape, perhaps some strange 

Miscarriage of his fate would use him kind.) i 

But now, not even blest with slow decay, 

He knows he’ll crumble shockingly one day. t 
E. F. MCNAMARA. 
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STONY SOIL 


Stones—white stones 
Past any counting; 
Ache of tired bones; 
Walls slowly mounting 


Piled in white heaps 
(Have they no ending?) 

Stone to the deeps; 
Lifting—and bending. 


Orchards will come 
Rich to repleteness: 

Bee-hives will hum 
Promise of sweetness: 


Dairies will yield 
Cheese of our making... 
Now the harsh field— 
Now the back breaking. 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


AFTERWARD 


To know that I no longer love you, dear, 

Is pain more deep than passion could have made; 
To be bereft of ecstasy and fear 

Is to watch something wildly lovely fade. 


I do not understand, though I am chill, 
How petals fall and high sweet flutes grow still . . . 


To feel that I, though bound so long, am free 
Is to have missed the joy I thought to win. 
Too dear a price is paid for liberty 

When there is only emptiness within. 


I cannot see how beautiful you are, 
And we have lost the singing and the star. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


— 


OF AGE 


The full of years are not the rightful old, 

But they, who loving much, have garnered well 
Within them. Brief the tiding they would tell 
And burnished on the tongue whence it is told— 
Love is the sheep, the shepherd, and the fold; 
Years tan the soul but raise no citadel. 

Who carry in themselves their own warm cell, 
They only shall have proof against the cold. 


There is a span in love all unsurmised 

By those who reckon three score years and ten 
A boon of time. You little swollen men, 
And thin-lipped ladies cleverly disguised 

In flesh as women, neither sweet nor sage, 
Not length of days, but depth thereof, is age. 


MILDRED COOK O’NAN. 


ECHOES 


I will stay here and you may bring a banner 
Of colors floating boldly in the sun 

And march and play your music in a manner 
To race my heart and make the children run, 
A breathless, raving rabble at your heels. 

But I will stay here until the merriest drum 
Has echoed out its softest far appeals 

And left me dreamless and the echoes dumb. 


But mark, I do not say I might not go 
Running serenely through some gaping crowd, 
Or in the night a way I do not know 

With home forgotten and I lone and proud, 
Only because I heard but once one note 

That brought an answer, echoing, to my throat. 


BEVERLY LYNCH. 
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A PLEA FOR POETASTERS 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


S an editor, and therefore obliged by the duties of my trade to read 
at least a portion of the enormous flood of verse which flows con- 
stantly through every editorial office in the land, I often am tempted to 
think that all poetry societies—even the one that publishes SPIRIT— 
and all poetry magazines and poetry study clubs and circles and poetry 
classes in schools and colleges ought to be abolished, in the interests of 
poets and poetry. For only one or two pieces of verse out of hundreds 
submitted ever possess merit sufficient to qualify them for publication. 
Moreover, to be obliged to wade constantly through such a torrent of 
mediocrity—and, often, of sheer illiteracy—so wearies the mind that the 
recognition of the few gems among the pebbles and débris swept along 
with them becomes very difficult. 

It might be thought that, on the contrary, the gems would be more 
readily discerned by the contrast of their authentic lustre to the dull- 
ness of the mass in which they are contained: but I am afraid that this 
is a theory and not a fact. Moreover, like all other editors—especially 
those who also happen to be authors, even when not authors of verse— 
I am constantly being plagued by requests from verse writers for private 
and personal opinions upon their production. As for those still more 
enterprising poets (or poetasters) who storm, or manceuvre, their way 
into my office in order to read their works to me, usually at a time when 
I am trying to write something of my own— 

But I will not dwell upon that latter habit of the really persistent 
poetaster, for I fear that should I do so my emotions would master my 
reasoned conviction that, in spite of the facts which I have outlined 
above, poetasters—that is to say, minor verse writers, even the worst 
of them, even when they exist in such multitudes as at present, even 
when they so often are a decided nuisance to harassed editors and busy 
professional writers—are blessed souls, and a blessing to the society of 
which they are a part. For the least of all the poetasters, even the ones 
most devoid of the powers of expression, are fortunate above the major- 
ity of their neighbors because their souls are uplifted above the deaden- 
ing mediocrity of materialism by attraction toward the spirit of crea- 
tion, even although they cannot share in the divine fire of creation itself. 
And I believe that when such an attraction is so evidently at work upon 
a mass of souls, some strong wind of the spirit of poetry is blowing 
through the world of man and will find, here and there, those few pre- 
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destined souls who alone are competent to be its authentic instruments. 
Moreover, it well may be the abundance of poetasters is likewise a sign 
that the interest in poetry, the willingness to yield to its magic and to 
study its mystery, is spreading among many who do not attempt the 
task even of being minor poets, or poetasters. 

Rainer Maria Rilke, in his Letters to a Young Poet, speaks of the 
versifier who is typical of so many poetasters: the one who writes to 
editors, and authors, soliciting advice, or criticism, or instruction; who 
deluges the magazines with his offerings; who reads his attempts to any- 
one he (or she) can cajole, or corner. “You go outside for assistance,” 
says Rilke, ‘“‘and that this is just what you should not do. No one can 
really advise you or help you... Ask yourself why you write, try to 
find out whether the roots of it are planted in your heart of hearts: would 
you dare to say that you would die if you could not write? Before all, 
must I write?” 

He who could truthfully answer “tyes” to Rilke’s questions would, 
however, rarely if ever be among those who, in his phrase, “go outside” 
for assistance. Such a one would be the predestined poet; as sure of his 
vocation as any saint is sure of his or her love of God. No advice can be 
given to poets. Poets are those whose own work is advice for the world 
second in value only to the advice of religion itself, on what mankind 
must do, and become, in order to be truly human: which is to live first 
of all for the things of the spirit. Yet, because poets and poetry can be 
wasted tragically unless the points of contact for their message are estab- 
lished, and because this most necessary work is accomplished largely by 
the poetasters, and their influence, I conclude by reasserting my convic- 
tion that in the great cultural and spiritual crisis of our age that is now 
upon us, second only to the beneficial effects of religion is the recreative, 
inspiring, regenerating power of the present renaissance of interest in 
and love of poetry. The poetasters are a spiritual army of which the 
poets are leaders in man’s struggle against the degradation of materialism. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Selected Poems, by A. E. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The late George Russell’s contribution to English poetry is con- 
tained in this volume the titles of which he himself selected shortly be- 
fore he died. When the work of editors and scholars is completed some 
poems may be added to the list of the memorable and some taken away, 
but the general estimate of his work need not for that reason be sus- 
pended. Apart from the theological error which vitiates A. E.’s poetry 
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for the informed or the intellectual reader, there is enough truth in his 
poetry to warrant salvage even by the most conservative critic. His 
pantheism breathes thick and heavy at times, like a rich oriental in- 
cense; his imagery failed not in giving the name, but the local habita- 
tion; his language had a phosphorescent glitter and an unreality which 
may in the future be as distasteful as Ossian’s; his tuneless brooding, his 
monotonous insistence upon the great breath, the eternal spirit, makes 
a continuous reading of his poetry impossible. But isolated poems 
give a different impression. When one comes upon “The Secret” or 
“The Unknown God” in an anthology one is less inclined to ferret out 
its philosophical weaknesses, less likely to notice the monotony of the 
emotion; in contrast to the surface qualities of traditional forms of 
verse A. E. appears to be more profound than he really is. The quality 
of depth cannot be ascribed to density, and it is really density and not 
depth that characterizes A. E.’s poetry. 

The pseudo-profundity which is more or less apparent in his lyrics 
and in his metaphysical poems is paradoxically converted to good pur- 
pose in narratives like “The House of the Titans” and his other romantic 
excursions into Ireland’s pagan past. This is not to say that he merely 
hides his error behind the screen of incidents; actually his error is identi- 
cal with the historical religions of the ancient Celts; his mood is their 
mood. He was attuned to the ancient legends of Ireland as Walter 
Pater was attuned to the Renaissance and Francis Thompson to the 
Elizabethans. Pantheism is the mother of myth, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that practically all legendary and primitive folk-lore derives from 
the earth-mother idea. It is interesting to speculate therefore on the 
reasons why A. E. did not include some of his longer poetry. 

The saving truth of A. E. is not in what he says, but in his repre- 
sentative accuracy. He is a consistent philosopher with a singularly 
luminous style; his haze lies not in mystifying words but in vague 
thoughts. Miraculously he made the fog a definite fog, clearly a fog, 
if I may say so, without appearing foggy. If this is a virtue then A. E. 
will be long remembered. Only in a remote and distorted sense can 
he be said to have been a champion of the spirit in the age of matter. 
Beauty which can take care of itself needs no man’s lie—F. X. C. 


Man and Beast, by Theodore Maynard. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $1.50. 

The readers of SPIRIT will recognize several of the poems in this 
new book of Dr. Maynard as past publications of this magazine. “Man 
and Beast” represents a further advance in the poet’s achievement; in it 
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one finds not only the qualities of lucidity, rich coloring, love of nature 
and strong faith, which have distinguished his work from its beginnings, 
but several new notes which demand mention in detail. 

That poignancy of recollection of his past, and almost melancholy 
with which Dr. Maynard writes of childhood find new expression in 
several of these new poems; in “English Weather,” for instance, and 
“Autobiography.” His book, “Exile, and Other Poems,” published a 
few years ago, had this quality as well. Now, in “Man and Beast” the 
reader will find poems like ‘Tidal Basin, Washington,” which leave a 
thrill of beauty in the mind, and two poems full of religious ecstasy 
and clear light beyond anything Dr. Maynard has given us before, 
“Radix Jesse” and “Coronation Ode.” The tragedy of Greece, which 
is the tragedy of the modern mind as well, is played for us in “Ruined 
Temples” and then there comes a really splendid poem, “The Medi- 
terranean,” rich in thought and in execution, which seems to this re- 
viewer quite the best work in the volume. Whether by design or acci- 
dent these four, last-mentioned poems are placed together and dominate 
the entire book by their excellence. 

It is pleasant to find, in the work of a poet already established and 
of definite reputation, no falling-off or decline in power. One would 
like to congratulate Dr. Maynard on this latest testimony of his patent 
as poet and wish “Man and Beast” the success it deserves. It is a book 
of Catholic poetry in the best sense of that noble and much abused ad- 
jective.—J. G. E. H. 


The Romance of Truth. Poems and Essays, by John Bernard Kelly. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated. $1.50. 

The jacket of “The Romance of Truth” piques inquiry by citing a 
letter from Kathleen Norris to the author: “I know of no Catholic poet 
whose verse is as beautiful as your own, or as infallibly inspired by some 
beautiful thought back of the verse.” Entrée is further paved in a 
pleasant foreword by Irvin S. Cobb: “I know no man, clergyman or 
layman, who has for all his fellow creatures of whatsoever creed a kind- 
lier or more generous heart. Father Kelly loves the lovely and gracious 
things of life, and his writings are proof of it.” With Mr. Cobb 
the reader can go all the way. From whatever point of view, this book 
bears the stamp of a large soul and justifies the tribute of a distinguished 
non-Catholic to his cleric friend. But, proceeding critically and with 
an eye single to poetic standards, even a partial concurrence with the 
fulsome opinion of Mrs. Norris is possible only with sharp reservations. 

Father Kelly may justly be characterized as a poet laureate of the 
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popular idol. He scatters laurels with a lavish hand. Marshal Foch, Joyce 
Kilmer, Knute Rockne, Chauncey Olcott, Father Duffy, Will Rogers— 
all these and others are duly crowned with amaranth and bay. Nat- 
urally the quality of the collection as a whole suffers from so much 
eulogistic—and to a large extent topical—material. Conceding to these 
encomiums a certain heartiness and spontaneity, rigid judgment must 
classify them as rhymes of momentary impulse, too loosely wrought to 
have a lasting value. Lyrically pleasing in other respects, many of the 
poet’s verses are marred by literary mannerisms long since passé. 

More solid substance lies in Father Kelly’s theological and reflec- 
tive poems. They are stoutly anchored; often they fathom deeply. 
Enriched with sacerdotal lore, pointedly paradoxical and luminous with 
liturgical beauty, they reward re-reading.—C. J. L. 


The Crystal Flute, by Adelaide Love. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $2.00. 

It is a natural failing of reviewers to estimate an author’s work in 
relation to his previous volumes. This is especially true when a former 
book was so entirely successful as Adelaide Love’s ““The Slender Sing- 
ing Tree,” but such an estimate may be in this case somewhat mis- 
leading. “The Crystal Flute” is more modest in its aim and achieve- 
ment and different in structural outline from its predecessor. “The 
Slender Singing Tree” in range was a fully organized treatment of the 
predominant moods of our own time; despair, futility, cowardice in the 
face of elementary problems. ‘The Crystal Flute” on the other hand 
has a central effect of unicity rather than unity. 

True, the author’s challenging optimism is still present, but the 
impact of continuity is absent. Mrs. Love is concerned, it seems, less 
with the particular effects which she has observed than she is with the 
inner logic of the emotional complex. One is struck immediately by 
the comparatively large number of abstract poems and summarizing 
epigrams, some of which like “Atoms,” do not quite come off. Un- 
imaginative titles (“Futility,” “Frustration”) as well as the bareness of 
the imagery suggest perhaps a too conscious supervision of the poet’s 
inspiration. The impression is given that a thought and a feeling are 
sometimes prisoned by an image into which they are not integrated. 
Note particularly the fact that the shape of many of the verses is awk- 
ward. Miss Love sketches a portrait or a landscape swiftly and com- 
petently; then follows a question as to its meaning, and after that the 
answer. In “The Slender Singing Tree” the image, the question and the 
answer are implicit in the same statement. 
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This lack of success results from the difficulty of the self-imposed 
task rather than failure of technique, although it does seem that as yet 
Mrs. Love has not mastered the art of contrasts. She is much better 
with lights than with shades, with analysis of fruition than with analy- 
sis of frustration; more effective when she sings of the “night of stars 
and quiet blossoming” than when she says that loveliness is “incredibly 
untouched by aught that mars.” But she is ever on sure ground when 
she sings of the human heart and the “thousand tender miracles pro- 
longing both the wonder and the pain.”—F. X. C. 


Buildings, by Floyd McKnight. New York: The Arts and Press Guild. 

“My strong conviction,” writes Mr. McKnight introductorily, “‘is 
that nothing is so needed as artistic interpretation of the real inner 
meaning of countless little specific aspects of our every-day life... 
Science and statistics are not adequate to the need. Art can be.” The 
reader, however, can pass over that possibility of art and inquire how 
Mr. McKnight has matched accomplishment with theory; nor should 
the former be misled by the book’s subtitle: ‘““A Philosophic Meditation 
in Verse.” “Buildings” may embody a philosophy but it is chaotically 
presented and certainly its interpretations are highly debatable. The 
resemblance to Eugene O’Neill’s “Dynamo,” man subservient to a ma- 
chine god, is obvious. But O’Neill’s play was a failure doubtless because 
it did not convince, a condition resulting surely from the fact that 
O’Neill himself was not convinced. 

Vigorousness of expression and imagination is typical of the verse 
form which relies heavily on spasmodic internal rhyme and word repeti- 
tions for its effects—“The light of the world must emerge; the sun 
must emerge from man: the times necessitate the emergence, continuing 
life requires it, economics demands it, humanity sickens for lack of it.” 
Yet it is doubtful if Mr. McKnight has achieved more than very spirited 
prose. One can grant the ambitiousness of “Buildings” but, for a 
realization of poetry as a fine art more real profundity, more clarity of 
thought expression and more sureness of purpose is needed.—J. G. B. 


South Wind Calling, by Marie Barton. Dallas: Kaleidograph Press. 
$1.50. 

This book suffers somewhat through the inclusion of many slight 
pieces that detract from the real merit shown by the author in her best 
work. That the best poems contained in “South Wind Calling” are 
comparatively few is a verdict not necessarily against the poet. ““Cathe- 
drals of Dawn,” “Prairie Town” and “Dust Thou Art” have the real 
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stuff of poetry in them and they are not the only poems that might be 
singled out for mention. Miss Barton’s work has a delicacy of color 
sense and visualization that is distinguished. A preoccupation with 
exotic verse forms and the above-mentioned absence of selection detract 
from the tone of the book. The poems treating of Texas are in some 
ways the best work in “South Wind Calling.” They are always real and 
they do not have that suspicion of preciosity one finds in other of the 
poems. “Indian Paintbrush” is typical of the Texas poems and the feel- 
ing is immediate that Miss Barton would do well to cultivate this par- 
ticular corner of her poetic garden to the exclusion of others wherein 
she is not as happy.—J. G. E. H. 


The Merry Out-of-Doors, by Lila Hurley. Brattleboro: Stephen Daye 
Press. $1.00. 

Miss Hurley’s handsomely illustrated book comprises very charm- 
ing verse which younger children of any sensitiveness to nature and 
beauty will eagerly welcome. Simplicity is its keynote but this does 
not exclude a real keenness of observation. Naturally there can be no 
profundities of lyricism here; its purpose is to speak in rhythmic and 
rhyming language which the child can readily understand. And in the 
scope of this purpose, Miss Hurley has realized all the happy possibilities. 
As a “first introduction” to the every-day beauties it deserves to be 
most successful.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Winona, Minn. 


To the Editor—In the January, 1936, issue of SPIRIT Alfred Barrett, 
S.J., suggested that to remedy the flatulency, the vague mysticism and 
“piosity” of much of our devotional verse, we ought to turn to the 
seventeenth century wits. I find myself unable to understand what 
good might result from such a procedure. For it seems to me that the 
“toughness” we need is not the dry, metaphysical sort found in the 
school of Donne; nor could that other desideratum of ours, contact with 
the things of human life—indicated by J. G. E. Hopkins in last July’s 
issue—well be supplied by the Donnists. What in a poem underlies 
both virility and human appeal is proper emotion. Yet it is emotion 
precisely that the metaphysicians most lack. 

Does it not seem that a poem to be thoroughly pervaded by any 
particular quality must thoroughly possess that quality in each of 
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poetry’s elements: emotion, thought, imagery, and musical wording? 
If so, our human interest and our virility will have to be integral to the 
poem from its first conception, for nothing elemental to a subject can 
be an addition. And since operatio sequitur esse, the poet’s work re- 
flects—more than reflects—his own soul. Hence the very nature of the 
sincere poet gives rise to the poem and to all that is essential to the 
poem, including the qualities of virility and human appeal. 

If you have agreed with me in the above, I think you already per- 
ceive the remedy I have in mind: to produce vigorous and humanly 
appealing work a poet had best make vigor and interest in things human 
integral parts of his living and thinking. We recognize that only the 
mind possessing beauty can produce beauty, that only one knowing 
truth can manifest truth, that only one who is good can give good fur- 
ther existence. Like poet, like poem. I think the principle would 
operate equally well in the case of our “toughness” and human interest 
problems. 

A practical example of a very virile man producing very virile 
poetry is G. K. Chesterton. It might then aid a program of vigorous 
living and thinking to look to him; particularly, to assimilate his “Or- 
thodoxy.”—Brother Harold Ambrose, F.S.C. 


Lakeland, Fla. 
To the Editor—While expressing my good will in concrete terms, I 
should also like to say a few words in praise of the brilliant article, “The 
Metaphysics of Poetry,” by Sister Thérése in the November issue. She 
has enshrined the mission of the poet in softly luminous phraseology and 
has given us the core of all true poetry. I wish that this article could 
be quoted in its entirety all over the country.—Etta Josephean Murfey. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I enjoyed Sister Thérése’s article on the Metaphysics of 
Poetry. Beauty is, indeed, a participation in the one Being “infinite and 
absolute” and, as someone else has said, “earthly beauty is heavenly 
beauty taking to itself flesh.” If only the Catholic poet and the Catholic 
writer could bring the laity of the Church to realize their preéminent 
position in the Mystical Body of Christ, their full participation in the 
Beauty of Being as found in their own immortal souls! To bring men 
to the realization that they are of the spirit, spiritual, is to bring them 
to that Beauty which is God. Would that we could bring all to sing 
with the Psalmist: “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house, 
and the place where Thy glory dwelleth!”—Franklin Bills. 
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